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PHOTO BY KARSH 


Gen A.G.L. McNaughton, Canadian permanent 
delegate to the United Nations, has accepted the appoint¬ 
ment of Honorary Colonel Commandant in the Corps of 
the Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 

He has been honorary colonel of the corps since 
March, 1946, but now vacates that appointment for the 
senior one. 

Regarded by members of the RCEME as one of 
the fathers of the Corps, Gen McNaughton took a keen 
interest in mechanical equipment while commanding the 
1st Canadian Army in the United Kingdom. His advice and 
influence were largely instrumental in bringing about 
the formation of the RCEME. 
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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Quarterly features RCEME 
participation in Army Week across Canada. Although the 
activities of all units are not covered, for the most part 
because no news was received about them, a good picture 
is given of our contribution to what might be termed our 
annual visit with the public. The ingenuity shown by units 
to attract and hold the attention of visitors should assist 
in our future Army Week activities and ensure that pros¬ 
pective recruits will feel that RCEME is a Corps worth 
joining. 

Recruiting seems to be a difficult problem and 
too much stress cannot be placed on its importance. We 
need men both in the Active and Reserve. RCEME has a 
great deal to offer a young man in the form of interesting 
and educational training. Every effort must be made to 
bring this to the attention of these young men in a way 
that will arouse their active interest and bring them to 


the recruiting centres. 

We have a decided advantage in a show such as 
Army Week — there’s nothing more attractive than 
machinery in motion and RCEME is well supplied with it. 
This advantage was exploited by most units participating 
and the interest shown in all RCEME displays is ample 
proof of its effectiveness. 

Reserve units are to.be congratulated for the 
manner in which they sold themselves to the public. 
There was a keen interest shown by all personnel in the 
endless tasks of preparing for the big show and the sense 
of pride in their accomplishments as they demonstrated 
their skills to the visitors. With the physical and moral 
support of the Active Force who were called upon to do 
the impossible in many cases, the Corps that keeps the 
war machine in motion left a lasting impression. 
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Soldiers in 1749 uniforms parade in Bicentennial Celebrations of the City of Halifax. The platoon was 
commanded by Capt A.R. Thomsen, MBE, a RCEME officer, and contained six RCEME ORs. Even though 
RCEME is only six years old it is noted that the buttons on these 1749 uniforms are identical to those 
worn by RCEME — perhaps that’s the reason RCEME is so well represented in the platoon. 


Gad! Horace, what monster is this? 






Halifax 

Army Week in Eastern Command was held con¬ 
currently with the 200th birthday celebration of the City 
of Halifax from the 13 to 18 Jun 49. HQ RCEME, No. 6, 
Company and 200 Base Workshop participated in this and 
the bigbicentennial parade on 21 Jun. The Command EME 
was the parade marshal for the four mile long parade in 
which was represented the three Services. Mounted Police, 
Commissionaires, and many civic bodies such as Girl 
Guides, Boy Scouts, and thirty decorated floats. An his¬ 
toric platoon of about 40 soldiers wearing the uniform of 
the period 1749, commanded by Capt A.R. Thomsen, MBE, 
a RCEME officer, and containing six RCEME ORs was 
one of the highlights of the parade. 

Practically all the equipment of a field army 
was represented in the parade; Sherman and Honey tanks, 


M10 SP guns, 3.7 and 5.5 inch guns, machinery lorries, 
bulldozer on transporter, etc. Naturally it all went through 
the workshop to make it look its best. 

Army Week displays were on exhibition on the 
garrison grounds and included displays of the training and 
work of the various arms and services both active and 
reserve. The RCEME portion consisted of five marquees 
connected together demonstrating instrument, wireless 
vehicle, armament and small arms repair and a carpen¬ 
ter shop all under actual working conditions. The seven 
searchlights used to illuminate the displays were oper¬ 
ated by RCEME. 

RCEME conducted a recovery demonstration 
each evening on the slopes of Citadel Hill. This nightly 
event was very well patronized and the public showed a 
keen interest in it. 



GENERAL VIEW OF ARMY WEEK DISPLAY ON GARRISON GROUNDS, HALIFAX, NS JUNE 1R-1Q 4<5. 
FRONT LEFT OF PICTURE. J 7 7 


RCEME EXHIBIT IS 


New Brunswick 

Army Week, May 15th to 22nd, 1949, was held 
throughout the Province of New Brunswick, and accord¬ 
ing to press reports it was quite successful. No. 6 and 
No. 7 Coy RCEME contributed a fair share towards the 
exhibits, and they also operated the searchlights which 
accompanied the ‘travelling circus’ 

Six 60" GE searchlights and generators were 
shipped by rail to Fredericton, NB, and five of them oper¬ 
ated there throughout Army Week. One was mounted on 
a lorry and travelled throughout the circuit. The equip¬ 
ment supplied by RCEME were lorries, machinery 'M', 
lorries, machinery ‘Z‘, 'KL' lorries, workshop servicing 
trailers and medium breakdown, plus the usual prime 
movers and cars, 5 cwt. There was representative ex¬ 
hibits from various Reserve Units throughout New Bruns¬ 
wick including armament of various types, armoured 
cars, etc. 

Lieut Power from No. 7 Coy RCEME travelled 
with the exhibits, and WO II J.C. McKinnon from No. 6 


Coy RCEME was the' technician in charge while WO II 
Cutler the Base Workshop electrician looked after the 
searchlights. 

The route taken and the towns visited were: 


Fri 

13 

May: 

Tue 

17 

May: 

Wed 

18 

May: 

Thu 

19 

May: 

Fri 

20 

May: 

Sat 

21 

May: 

Sun 

22 

May: 


Arrived at Fredericton and checked 
equipment and showed display until 
Monday evening, 16 May. 

Visited Woodstock 
Visited Edmundston 
Visited Campbellton 
Visited Newcastle 
Visited Moncton 

Arrived back in Fredericton where the 
equipment was packed up and moved 
back to Saint John and Halifax in con¬ 


voy. 

At the request of HQ Eastern Command and the 
Reserve Army Commanders in the Annapolis Valley, 
some equipment of the AWD and searchlights were in 
Kentville, NS, for a three day period. 
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Eastern Ontario 

A convoy composed of elements from the RCS 
of Sigs, RCASC and The RCEME School, formed up on 
the main parade square of Barriefield Camp, the pre¬ 
arranged rendezvous and departed at 1000 hours Sunday 
the 15 May 1949. The convoy contained thirty-one vehi¬ 
cles and sixty-two personnel in all. The RCEME School 
detachment consisted of the following equipment:- 

Lynx scout car 

Medium artillery tractor towing a 3.7 inch AA gun 
40 mm, self-propelled, bofors 

Field artillery tractor towing a 20 mm, AA quadruple 
Lorry 3 ton machinery ‘CZ’ 

Lorry 3 ton machinery ‘F’ 

Lorry 15 cwt machinery 'KL' complete with acetylene 
welding and blacksmith display 
Tanker (capacity 800 gals) 

Tractor breakdown heavy Mack 
16 mm projector and accessories 

The equipment was operated and demonstrated 
for the public by experienced instructors, twenty in num¬ 
ber, who brought out several points of interest in service 
and maintenance. The show operated like a three ring 
circus, there was something going on all the time. The 
guns were put into action and the public were allowed to 
operate them to see how easy they were to maneuvre. 
The workshop lorries were opened and the test equip¬ 
ment was put on display, also numerous demonstrations 
in welding, recovery and workshop facilities in the field 
were carried out. 

The evening display included a news theatre and 
the films shown were very informative and much appre¬ 
ciated by the public. A seven kVA generator supplied the 
power for the flood lights which illuminated the whole 
demonstration area. 

The following is a condensed narrative of the 
convoy’s movement and activities throughout the week:- 
Perth - 15 May 

Arrived 1300 hours, weather clear and warm. 
Demonstration opened by local member of Parliament. 
Crowd 1000. 

Carleton Place - 15 May 

Arrived 1800 hours, weather clear and cool. 
Demonstration opened by Mayor. Crowd 1200. Fishing, 
good. 

Smiths Falls - 16 May 49 

Arrived 1430 hours, weather clear and warm. 
Demonstration opened at 2000 hours by Mayor. Crowd 
2000 . 

Cobourg - 17 May 

Arrived 1700 hours, weather clear and cool. 
Demonstration opened by Mayor at 1930 hours. Crowd 
600. 

Port Hope - 17 May 

The evening demonstration at this town was 
staged by the Midland Regiment, using only the MAT and 
the 3.7 inch AA gun from the convoy. The weight of these 
equipments made it imperative that they be re-routed to 
the demonstration area via the beach, where they became 
bogged in the loose sand. Convoy personnel used this 



RCEME SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN CONVOY 

opportunity to give a sterling display of recovery, which 
turned out to be a real crowd pleaser. 

Lindsay - 18 May 

~ Convoy arrived at 1600 hours, for demonstration 

following cadet inspection. Weather--thunder storms. 
Crowd very small. 

Peterborough - 18 May 

Convoy arrived 1800 hours. Weather threaten¬ 
ing. The Armoury was cleared and the show put on in¬ 
side. Demonstration opened by OC 50 HAA Regt at 2000 
hours. Crowd 800. 

Convoy remained set up and demonstration given 
high school students commencing 1000 hours 19 May. 
Approximately 500 students saw the display. 

Madoc - 19 May 

Arrived 1600 hours. Weather clear and cool. 
Demonstration opened by RCEME at 1930 hours. Crowd 
400. 

Napanee - 20 May 

Convoy arrived 1530 hours. Weather fair and 
warm. Demonstration opened 2000 hours by Mayor. 
Crowd 1500. 

Gananoque - 21 May 

Convoy arrived 1400 hours. Weather clear and 
warm. Demonstration opened by Mayor at 1430 hours. 
Crowd 500. An evening demonstration was given at 1930 
hours. Crowd 1000. 

Kingston - 22 May 
Rained out. 

Through the courteous aid of the RCAF the 
Madoc, Napanee and Gananoque shows were high lighted 
by Lt. Lawford of the RCCS taking to the air in a Beech- 
craft and maintaining communication with a ground net¬ 
ted No. 19 set and PA system. Local townspeople were 
allowed to exchange messages with the airborne officer 
and this tended to demonstrate the versitility and close 
cooperation between the two services. 
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Petawawa 

The 23 Comp Bde Gp Wksp, in conjunction with 
the other active units in Petawawa Camp and the 59th 
LAA Regt (Lanark and Renfrew), provided the following 
Army Week programme to give the public of this area an 
opportunity to view the work and equipment of the army. 


Sunday, 15 May 
1030 & 1100 hrs 
1400 hrs 
1445 hrs 


Monday, 16 May 
1900 to 2100 hrs 
Tuesday, 17 May 
1900 to 2100 hrs 


Church parade 
Vehicle parade 
Vehicle display in Market 
Square 

Display in the Armoury 
Display in the Armoury 


Wednesday, 18 May 
1400 to 1630 hrs 

1400 to 1700 hrs 
Evening 

Thursday, 19 May 
1900 to 2100 hrs 
Friday, 20 May 
1900 to 2100 hrs 
Saturday, 21 May 
1000 to 1400 hrs 
2100 hrs 
Sunday, 22 May 
1400 to 1700 hrs 


Vehicle display in Market 
Square 

Display in the Armoury 
RCR band 

Display in the Armoury 

Display in the Armoury 

Display in the Armoury 
A Dance in the Armoury 

Open house, Petawawa Camp 
(incl band concert by pipe 
band, 59 LAA Regt) 
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PET AW AW A - CONTINUED 


Some days prior to the commencement of Army 
Week, personnel busied themselves in the furnishing of 
the show pieces. Every endeavour was made to pre¬ 
sent to the public a wide cross-section of service equip¬ 
ment in its finest condition. 

The highlight of the week was the equipment 
parade held in Pembroke, Sunday, 15 May. The vehicles 
for this parade were supplied by units in the area, and 
the order of march was as follows: 

5 Cwt 17 Pr 

60 Cwt Universal carrier 

Tank transporter 6 Pr 

M4A2 tank 20 ton transporter 

Tractor LAA Bulldozer 

40 mm TD 6 ton 6 Wh crane 

Tractor LAA 800 gal tanker 

20 mm Quad Ambulance 

40 mm SP Mach truck 'F' 

Field artillery tractor Breakdown heavy 

25 Pr 3/4 ton 

Field artillery tractor 5 Cwt 

At the completion of the parade all vehicles 

were formed up in the town's Market Square for public 
view and competent personnel were available at each ve¬ 
hicle to explain the functions and characteristics of each. 


This was a most successful enterprise and the interest 
shown by the public was encouraging to all those con¬ 
cerned with the preparation of the equipment. 

Despite very inclement weather the open house 
conducted on Sunday, 22 May, was a marked success. 
All shop personnel were on hand to act as guides and to 
demonstrate the equipment to our guests. In all, over 
one hundred and fifty people were shown through the 
workshop and many expressions of surprise were regis¬ 
tered at the ability of the workshop to serve in its field 
role. The completeness of the tool trucks, machinery 
lorries and recovery equipment caused wide comment. 
The telecommunication section, in particular, put on an 
interesting display in their ‘Z’ lorry. There they gave a 
dynamic demonstration, both visual and audible of the 
transmitting and receiving capabilities of the No. 19 and 
other sets, using an oscillograph for this purpose. 

The staffs of the various firms who have carried 
out civilian contract repairs for this workshop were ten¬ 
dered a special invitation to view their army counterpart. 
One contractor, a former member of a RCASC workshop, 
expressed amazement at the improvement in army work¬ 
shop facilities, which he feels now rival those of the most 
up-to-date civilian installations. 

Open house also provided an opportunity for the 
members of the unit to show their families through their 
workshop and it is felt that occasions such as this help 
to foster a better esprit de corps. 




Cent.& Western Ontario 

No. 2 Coy RCEME took very little part in the 
actual display of equipments during Army Week. HQ 
2 Coy provided an AWD and four personnel, an ‘M’ lorry 
and a stores lorry. 206 Wksp, Malton, supplied a Diamond 
T medium breakdown and two personnel. 205 Base Wksp, 
Camp Borden, supplied one 'KL' lorry and two person¬ 
nel. 

The vehicles and personnel were formed into a 
part of No. 2 convoy, which made a trip in the northern 
area, covering such towns and cities as Shelburne, Dur¬ 
ham, Owen Sound, Meaford, Collingwood, Midland, Brace- 
bridge, Gravenhurst, Huntsville, Orillia, Barrie, Aurora, 
Whitby and Oshawa. The AWD with this convoy proved 
most beneficial, in that eight vehicles required repairs 


during the tour. No serious defects were encountered, 
but troubles of a minor nature caused a few delays. 

One interesting factor was the convoy timing 
which kept the Staghound armoured car running at approx¬ 
imately 20 miles an hour. Due to the hydramatic trans¬ 
mission in this vehicle, the driver claimed the convoy 
was travelling too slow, in that the gears on the vehicle 
were constantly changing. 

205 Base Wksp, Camp Borden, was responsible 
for providing a Diamond T 40 ton transporter, which was 
used to transport a German VI bomb from the Foreign 
Material Section, Camp Borden, to the armoury, Guelph, 
Ont, and which was left on display at that city for Army 
Week. 
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Kingston 

Units, Schools and personnel of the Canadian 
Army located in Kingston area officially opened Army 
Week with a parade through the Streets of Kingston and a 
brief ceremony in the cricket field. 

The parade was approximately one thousand 
strong. The RCEME School being the largest unit con¬ 
sisting of 350. 

The parade was commanded by Lt-Col G.C. 
Leech, Commanding Officer, The Royal Canadian School 
of Signals. Lt-Col W.S. Hunt, Commanding Officer, The 
RCEME School was 2 IC, and RSM G. Collins, RCEME 
School, acted as parade RSM. 

Brigadier Geoffrey Walsh, Commander Eastern 
Ontario Area took the salute from a stand at the Market 
Square. 

The parade continued along King to West Street 
and marched on to the cricket field from Park Ave where 
a square was formed around the speaker’s platform from 
which Mayor Curtis proclaimed Army Week officially 
open. His speech was very brief, referring to Kingston 
as "an old established military centre" and the fact that 
all Army establishments in the area were open to the 
public, urging all citizens of Kingston to take advantage 
of the hospitality extended them by the Reserve and Act¬ 
ive Force during Army Week. 

Kingston chapters of the Imperial Order, Daugh¬ 
ters of the Empire then presented gifts to Brig Walsh for 
the Chapels in Barriefield barracks; a baptismal font 
for the Protestant and a crusifix for the Roman Catholic 
church. 

Besides the brass band of The Royal'Canadian 
Regiment there was the trumpet band of The Royal Can¬ 
adian School of Signals, the bugle band from The RCEME 
School and a brass and bugle band from PWOR. The 
PWOR bandsmen wore the pre-war scarlet tunics, with 


white piping and blue trousers. 

The crowd assembled in the cricket field to 
witness the ceremonies was estimated to be approx¬ 
imately three thousand. It was quite evident the crowd 
was impressed with the smartness of the troops, es¬ 
pecially The RCEME School, many comments were made 
and it seemed to be the general opinion that the school 
was considered the smartest unit on parade. 

As part of the Army Week programme in King¬ 
ston, 6 Canadian Infantry Workshop put on a Royal Can¬ 
adian Electrical Mechanical Engineers’ display at Ar¬ 
tillery Park, on the evening of the 17th May. 

A searchlight’s beam helped to advertise the 
display and the light itself was a centre of attraction. 

The recovery demonstration was well thought 
out and organized and went on without a hitch. A dere¬ 
lict Royal Canadian Air Force ambulance was rolled'on 
its side, and* then righted. A Mack breakdown and a 
Diamond T breakdown'were used. 

In an open sided building on the south side of 
the p'ark, the telecommunications section had set up a 
RCA dynamic demonstrator, which in non-telecommuni¬ 
cations language is an exploded layout, on one big board, 
of a complete operating radio receiver. 

Next to the dynamic demonstrator was a tele¬ 
phone, type *F’ connected to a cathode ray oscilloscope. 
This was advertised as "See the Electric Pattern of 
Your Voice" 

An oxy-acetylene welding demonstration went 
on continuously in another bey of the building. 

Different types of vehicles were also on display. 

The Royal Canadian Electrical Mechanical En¬ 
gineers’ School supplied one of the breakdowns, some 
telecommunications equipment and the searchlight. 

The display was an interesting one, and drew a 
good crowd. 
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Model AWD on sand table displayed in show window of Consolidated Motors, Winnipeg. 


Regina 

The Army Week in Regina started on Sunday, 15 
May 49 with a Garrison Church parade. WO I Millen 
(RCEME) was RSM of the parade and Capt Hughes com¬ 
manded the personnel of 12 Coy RCEME. 

On Monday afternoon, broadcasting station CKRM 
visited the workshop and recorded interviews of work¬ 
shop personnel which were broadcast Monday evening. 

Monday and Tuesday were ‘Range Days’ and 10 
personnel of 12 Coy RCEME were employed to supervise 
the firing of service weapons by civilians from the var¬ 
ious service clubs. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday nights 15 
RCEME personnel operated searchlights under Capt 
Lane and WO I Millen. 

On Friday RCEME provided 20 drivers and co¬ 
drivers for the Army Week convoy which drove through 
Regina at 1000 hrs and again at 1500 hrs. 


The final day was highlighted by a 'Military 
Tatoo’. This was attended by 10,000 Regina citizens. In 
this show RCEME personnel operated the searchlights 
which provided ‘artificial moonlight’ for the show and at 
2200 hrs caught the Mitchel bombers from the city of 
Saskatoon squadron in their beams. To close the show 
Capt Lane, WO I Millen and WO II Isaac set off the fire¬ 
works which they had very carefully set up during the 
morning. 

On Sunday, 22 May, Sgt Johnson RCEME and his 
crew took two Sherman tanks into Saskatoon from Dun- 
durn for the big show in Saskatoon. 

On Tuesday, 24 May, WO 1 Millen transported 
the searchlights and crews to Moose Jaw for their show 
which had been rained out on the previous Wednesday. 

The RCEME personnel received some valuable 
experience on searchlight repairs and operation during 
Army Week; one thing that was discovered was that Eng¬ 
lish tools are required to repair the power units. 


There were thirty-five display windows used in 
Winnipeg during Army Week. The RCEME display set up 
in the window of Consolidated Motors took the form of a 
model AWD on a sand table. Consolidated Motors said 
that it was a very interesting display and appeared well 
received by the public. 

In a roped-off section of mid-town Winnipeg dis¬ 
plays of equipment and activities peculiar to the various 
Corps were made available to the public at noon hour. 
The RCEME contribution to this ‘circus’ was an M lorry 
in operation, and a demonstration recovery operation of 
an overturned vehicle. This display drew large crowds 
and favorable comment was overheard regarding the 
efficient and orderly manner in which this operation was 
conducted. 

A caravan of thirty vehicles toured the Manitoba- 
Lakehead area. RCEME provided six drivers able to 
answer questions with respect to the displays in the ve¬ 
hicles and a 3/4 ton servicing detachment vehicle with 
two vehicle mechanics whose responsibility it was to 
maintain the vehicles in the caravan. 

It is interesting to note that as a result of these 
window displays, including Corps trades’ posters, pay, 
pensions, etc, numerous requests are being received by 
8 Personnel Depot for further information regarding en¬ 
listment in the Active Force. 


SMALL ARMS DISPLAY 
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Edmonton 

"Follow the searchlights to the Army Week dis¬ 
play" That was the keynote of the advertising campaign 
in Edmonton, and the cry that brought RCEME front and 
center in the preparation for Western Command Head¬ 
quarters’ second showing of military might and power. 
Of course, the provision of the searchlights was a minor 
matter. Even finding a couple that worked might not have 
been too difficult, but the fact remained that when all con¬ 
nections were completed and the magic words uttered, 
nothing happened, and the skys remained dark with no' 
flickering pencil beam to guide the stumbling populace to 
the center of our mammoth show. So the cry was raised, 
"Are there any searchlight operators in the Edmonton 
Area?” The answer was an emphatic "No." "Are there 
any searchlights operators in the British Columbia area?” 
The answer cameback, "Maybe. But if there are we need 
them ourselves." Thus it was that RCEME was called 
to fill the breach with two radar mechs (Sgt Gribble and 
Cpl Carefoot), and the searchlights shone, and the crowds 
converged, and the worried looks relaxed, and the big 
show was on. 

Inside the Prince of Wales Armoury, RCEME 
displayed her colors on a fifty foot front, occupying a 
depth of approximately twenty feet. Appreciating the 
attractive powers of machinery in motion and the appeal 
of a bit of buckshee. Captain Couper and Sgt Anderson of 
44 HAA Workshop and 156 LAD used the area to feature 
a display of light machinery in operation, flanked by an 


instrument lorry, battery charging lorry, gas welding 
trailer and an electric welding lorry. The machine tools, 
including a drill press, bench grinder, shaper and lathe, 
all painted in accordance with approved colordynamic 
standards, were kept in constant motion and operators 
were on hand to demonstrate the function and use of each 
equipment, including the gas and arc welding units. As 
an added attraction, one operator was employed on the 
lathe cutting rings from aluminum tubing. These were 
passed out to onlookers with cards bearing the compli¬ 
ments of the Reserve RCEME units and describing the 
types of training offered by them. 

On the outside of the Armoury, RCEME made a 
further contribution in the display of heavy equipment by 
settingup a Type M machine lorry in full operation under 
its own power. Furthermore it provided radar mechanics 
that serviced the radar equipment and acted as super¬ 
visors when they were not busily engaged nursing the 
faltering searchlights. 

This, in brief, was RCEME’s contribution to 
Army Week in Edmonton. That is, with the exception of 
the provision of piquets to stand guard over the exhibits 
when all others had gone home to bed, and the provision 
of personnel to take their turn at manning the information 
centers set up to amaze the prospective recruits with 
the benefits available through enlistment in the army 
(WO II Saunders and WO II Wright were the experts). 
This in addition to their usual but never-ending contri¬ 
bution of repairing and preparing the many equipments 
required for display by the units taking part in the Army 
Week exhibits. 



44 HAA Workshop and 156 LAD display at Prince of Wales Armoury, Edmonton. 


Calgary 

The display presented by RCEME during Army 
Week at Mewata Armoury in Calgary proved to be one of 
the most popular of all the exhibits, if the number of vis¬ 
itors is any criterion. It was laid out beside the Engin¬ 
eers’, in a corner; and a big sign arched over the en¬ 
trance indicated that 62 LAA Workshop, 157, 169, and 141 
LADs were the Reserve Force units participating. 
Rope covered with blue, yellow and red crepe separated 
the area from the remainder of the floor, and the whole 
thing was very handy to the refreshment stand. 

The sections included in the display were a fair 
cross section of the units'activities -- instrument repair, 
M and A trucks, telecommunications, welding, and two 
chassis including a cutaway and a 1949 Ford. Of these, 
the only one which drew comparatively little interest, 
was the welding, although the flash of the arc on the walls, 
served to draw ‘customers’ from all over the building. 


The instrument repair exhibit was loaned by 
215 Workshop and included a jeweller’s lathe which did a 
roaring business on crib-board pegs - turning numerous 
patterns from brass welding rod. The engraver, too, 
was continually surrounded by people having their initials 
carved on lighters, etc. 

Next most popular was the cut-away Ford chassis 
which was driven by a motor ‘borrowed’ from a lathe 
along with its speed reducing gear, and the telecom dis¬ 
play with its oscillograph. Of the many who tried, few 
could whislte or sing even a passable imitation of a.sine 
wave. This was old stuff perhaps, but very effective. A 
number of ‘hams’ showed great interest in the No. 29 set 
that was on display. 

The machine trucks had their share of visitors, 
although had we been able to keep the noise down by gett¬ 
ing an outside source of DC in preference to the power 
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unit of the M truck, this exhibit would have been more 
popular. Also worthy of a passing note is the fact that we 
would advise any who are interested in getting a ten foot 
ten inch truck through a ten foot five inch Armoury door 
to abandon the project. The grey hair of the WO II who 
finally removed the wheels and pulled it out on skids and 
rollers bears silent witness to the wisdom of this advice. 

The searchlights were run by RCEME with the 
assistance of four gunners. Unfortunately a burned out 
fan motor withdrew one, but the other continued to burn 
brightly and reminded people all over the city that here 
was a show worth seeing. 

A final anecdote concerns the premechanization 
era. The Strathconas had on display a trooper in dress 
uniform - scarlet tunic, brass helmet and all the trim¬ 
mings including a horse. While unloading the animal, it 
suffered a gash on the head and the dismayed Straths 
brought it over to the RCEME display to Sergeant Major 
Burke of the A&T Staff. (The S/M drew his first trades 
pay in the army as a Farrier, twenty or thirty odd years 
ago). 

“Good God,” he exclaimed, “They even bring 
THESE to RCEME for repair." 

BLAIRMORE 

The 22 Armd Workshop Army Week activities 
consisted of three convoys to the other three towns in the 


pass, Bellevue, Hillcrest and Coleman with displays at 
each, and a show at the Armoury. 

The weather unfortunately was very poor and the 
attendance at the displays was not very large. Consider¬ 
able interest was shown at the Armoury so that the week 
was fairly successful. 

The Unit turned out to join a parade on the 24th 
of May and received a very good reception which was a 
suitable finale to Army Week. 


DRUMHELLER 

The 18th Infantry Workshop confined Army Week 
activities to a one day show. The program was initiated 
by a parade, including band, personnel and vehicles, to 
the centre of the town where the workshop was placed in 
operation. In the evening there was open house at the 
Armoury followed by a dance. There was an extremely 
large number of visitors who showed a keen interest. 

The highlights of the day were: the performance 
of the band which is still a ‘buckshee’ effort and the fact 
that the OC was able to count 85 at the evening parade at 
the Armoury even though the unit has only a paper strength 
of 75 -- a complete turnout plus ten who were previously 
struck off strength for non-attendance, a record? 


******#**!<#**#**** 


Vancouver 

Army Week has come and gone, and 214 Base 
Workshop, Vancouver, is back into normal production 
once again after showing the public how varied and in¬ 
teresting an army life can be. The general feeling is 
that we succeeded in opening quite a few eyes and spread 
a lot of ideas concerning a military career. 

RC.EME (Active Force) had two displays to be 
seen -- a window display in Woodwards department store 
in downtown Vancouver during the week 16 to 22 May and 
a miniature workshop of a limited number of departments 
in the Seaforth Armoury on 19, 20 & 21 May. By the end 
of the week all departments had a hand in the general 
effort of putting on a show which in all ways spoke well 
for RCEME. 

In the Seaforth Armoury display we were repre¬ 
sented by telecommunications, instruments, small arms 
and electrical. The latter department had three bays in 
operation --a battery shop, carburetion and ignition and 
coils and transformers shops. Just to show their inde¬ 
pendence, the boys took along a diesel generator and pro¬ 
vided complete power for their display. The equipment 
was moved in the day preceeding the opening and was 
completely set up and wired by 1400 hours on the 19th. 
The carpenter shop also provided a glass window around 
the display. This idea proved its worth during the first 



few hours by keeping mischievous little hands (of which 
there were hundreds) away from the many tools and 
pieces of equipment. 

The main idea of this display was to show the 
actual work carried out in a workshop. Instruments had 
a watchmaker and an optical department at work; small 
arms worked on rifles, brens and piats; telecommuni- 



WINDOW DISPLAY IN WOODWARD'S, VANCOUVER 

cations had projectors; radar and wireless equipment in 
operation while electrical worked on motor and trans¬ 
formerrewinding, coil testing, battery building and charg¬ 
ing, generator repairing and carburetor tune up. 

The battery builder proved to be the star attrac¬ 
tion of our show and one of the main centers of attraction 
in the Armoury. He made it look so easy perhaps a lot 
of people were thinking of tackling their own. It seems 
that all you do is start with a black box and a lot of Ry- 
crisp biscuits and an hour later you have a battery which 
you thei) fill with acid, wait eight hours, charge for two 
days and then slip into the battery compartment. Nothing 
to it. Considerable temptation was also thrown his way 
by people with crisp notes in the palms of their hands. 
The new open market price for an RCEME battery seems 
to be about $15.00. 
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All bays were well received on the whole and 
the staff put on a very good display of skill in their vari¬ 
ous trades. Many technical questions were asked, in¬ 
cluding some from a 'drug store’ radar technician. One 
visitor actually brought his rifle along to be tuned up and 
dozens were of the opinion that their watches needed 
cleaning and regulating. This attitude of the public was 
very gratifying since it showed a definite confidence in 
our men and their work. 

With the very generous co-operation of Wood¬ 
wards Department Stores Ltd, who provided a full window 
space during the Army Week, RCEME managed to bring 
an interesting show of army equipment before the eyes of 
the general public. A Jeep motor was shown assembled 
and also in completely stripped form mounted on a shad¬ 
ow board. A bren gun and binoculars were similarly 
treated while a wireless set No. 19 with a mirror under¬ 
neath completed the picture, reflecting the underside of 
the chassis and gave the spectators a good idea of its 
compactness and complexity. A 16mm projector also 
added much interest to the display. 

RCEME (Reserve Force) came through with a 
good show. They had a mobile infantry workshop in min¬ 


iature assembled in the Seaforlh Armoury parade square, 
consisting of about 10 vehicles and including welding, 
machine, wireless, office, stores, lorries and break¬ 
downs. 

The machine lorry had a platform on eitner 
side for the use of the public. Those who wished were 
allowed to use the lathe under the eye of the technician 
on duty. There was also an arc or acetylene welder for 
those with a suppressed desire to carve up pieces of 
steel plate. 

Power was supplied by their own plant in order 
to simulate as far as possible conditions as they would 
be in practice. 

The tin shop and radiator shop were in more or 
less continuous operation. The tin shop, in particular, 
did an excellent promotional job among the women vis¬ 
itors principally, by turning out a steady stream of 
cookie cutters and trays to all who asked for them. 

About 15 Reserve Force men were on hand each 
night to demonstrate the equipment. The layout was well 
supported by descriptive signs -- due mainly to the efforts 
of the A&T staff who worked steadily the previous week 
to prepare it. 


'We muisf sfrengtlheinL our Sup R ©serve 


If it has not already started, you can expect in 
the near future a publicity campaign in the press and over 
the radio designed to attract ex-officers and other ranks 
to join the Canadian Army Supplementary Reserve. 

The Supplementary Reserve is expected to pro¬ 
duce officers and other ranks for instructional and ad¬ 
ministrative staffs for all Corps’ schools in addition to 
providing units or individuals to fill ‘gaps’ on mobiliz¬ 
ation of the Reserve Force. For this reason therefore, 
the necessity for maintaining a strong and well organized 
Supplementary Reserve cannot be over emphasized. You 
can help by giving the campaign your utmost personel 
support and by arranging for additional publicity through 
the medium of such RCEME Corps Association letters, 
bulletins or magazines as may be issued from time to 
time. 

And now for some pointers on the procedure for 
enlisting or appointing personnel to the Supplementary 
Reserve. 

A wide distribution of copies of Canadian Army Sup¬ 
plementary Reserve application and information forms 
will be made through Reserve units, veterans’ organ¬ 
izations, and corps or regimental associations. 
Applications are to be forwarded by the applicant to 
command or area HQ. 

The application will be reviewed at command or area 
HQ and the applicant either accepted or rejected. Those 
rejected will be notified by letter. Acceptances will be 
assigned an ‘Employment Classification’ and this will 
be entered on the form. 

Personnel considered suitable will be directed to pro¬ 
ceed to nearest Reserve Force unit, command or area 
HQ for attestation. It is possible that attesting officers 
will have to go out to rural areas periodically to attest 
new applicants. 

Ex-military personnel must be able to produce satis¬ 
factory discharge certificate. 

When the applicant is attested he will be shown in or¬ 
ders and the date of his attestation will be noted on his 
original application form. 

If suitable, OR personnel will be attested as privates, 
granted their former rank (or assigned a rank in keep¬ 
ing with their trade qualifications and capabilities), and 
allocated to their former corps. If, due to special civ¬ 
ilian qualifications, it is obvious that an officer or man 
should serve in a different corps than his former one, 
he will be so assigned. 


Whenever possible, personnel enlisting into, or appoint¬ 
ed to, the Supplementary Reserve will be medically 
boarded. This is not absolutely necessary except where 
there appears to be some doubt as to the category of 
the applicant. 

Your support, ana only your support, will make 
this scheme effective. 


**#####** 


CAM 



Oldman winter, absent-mindedness and housing 
developments were factors in a record-breaking number 
of automobile breakdowns in 1948, when a total of 
40,566,000 trouble calls were handled by the nation’s 
garages, the American Automobile Association reported. 
This was an increase of approximately 9 per cent over 
the 37,260,000 breakdowns estimated for 1947. 

"In addition to the fact that there are a very 
large number of ancient vehicles on the road,” the AAA 
said, "unusually severe weather conditions during the 
early months of last year resulted in a number of calls 
for help. On 1,349,000 occasions last year, forgetful 
motorists ran out of gasoline before they could get to the 
filling station. One of the most startling increases last 
year was the jump of 47 per cent in the number of motor¬ 
ists getting stuck in the snow, mud or sand. Of the 
2,257,000 motorists who got stuck, quite a substantial 
proportion were those who had moved into new homes in 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2? 
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The field force of the Canadian Army is known 
as the 23 Composite Brigade Group. To maintain the 
equipment of the various units in this group, three LADs 
and one Brigade Workshop are provided. Two of the 
LADs are equipped with the tools and personnel required 
to service the equipment of the Armoured Regiments and 
the other to service the artillery units. The LAD officer 
serves in an advisory capacity to the commanding officer 
and other officers of the unit to which he is attached on 
all matters affecting the maintenance of that unit’s equip¬ 
ment. The LAD assists unit personnel in the 1st Echelon 
repair of their equipment and generally supervises the 
unit's maintenance and repair work. They make periodic 
inspections to ascertain that unit vehicles, weapons, etc, 
are kept in a fully serviceable condition. All repairs 
which are beyond the capabilities of the LADs are pass¬ 
ed back to the brigade workshop. 

23 Composite Brigade Group Workshop was or¬ 
ganized in Camp Borden and shortly after its organization 
was moved to Petawawa, arriving here 20 April 1948. 
Like all other types of RCEME workshops it is divided 
into specialists sections to deal with the various classes 
of equipment to be maintained. The workshop facilities 
take the form of machinery lorries of various types, 
thereby providing the necessary mobility and lending itself 
to organized dispersal and camouflage in order to escape 
detection by enemy forces. 

A number of RCOC personnel form what is known 
as a spare parts section. This section is an integral part 


of the workshop and provides a running supply of the spare 
parts that are normally required in shop operation. It 
was the first part of the workshop to be placed on a mo¬ 
bile basis and originally was set up with the spares re¬ 
quired to repair the equipment of the 23 Brigade Group 
but as the workshop has now assumed responsibility for 
other equipment, the duties of the spare parts section 
have been greatly increased. 

As only one unit of the 23 Brigade is located in 
Petawawa. the workshop also services the equipment of 
the static units in camp, as well as all summer camp 
equipment. Thus all types of equipment, with the excep¬ 
tion of anti-aircraft and radar stores, are repaired by 
workshop personnel and so, at the present time, it is re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of approximately 600 ve¬ 
hicles, including wheeled vehicles, tanks, carriers and 
engineering equipment, also approximately 20 pieces of 
artillery in addition to all the small arms, wireless sets 
and ancillary stores held by these units. 

The workshop provides recovery services for a 
wide area surrounding the camp and for this purpose it is 
equipped with two medium and two heavy breakdowns, 
along with one 40-ton tank transporter. As about 20 of 
the workshop personnel are highly trained in recovery 
work, it has been able to carry out all the recovery tasks 
that have been demanded of it. Instances have occurred 
when it has been necessary to recover vehicles from 
places as far distant as North Bay and Whitney, and also 
to transport heavy equipments to Toronto. 


********* 
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The subject of regimental training, TsOET and 
GMT refresher courses are, within the ranks of RCEME, 
quite a touchy subject, and the old cry of 'either trades¬ 
men or soldiers’can beheardfrom some of the old timers 
on occasion. 

The new soldier coming out to the various work¬ 
shops on posting from the Corps school does not appear 
to mind in the least being called upon to go on parade, 
and these fellows make up the majority when personnel 
for a guard of honour or some such ceremonial detach¬ 
ment are called for. 

No. 6 Coy RCEME, under command of Major T. 
Bromage, does a considerable amount of regimental work 
during the course of a normal year and, as Halifax has 
always been a Garrison Town but with no company of in¬ 
fantry stationed here, the Active Force is called upon on 
quite a few occasions to turn out with a composite detach¬ 
ment for guards of honour, recruiting parades, etc. No. 6 
Coy always supply a fair share of those selected. 



Up to the present time there has been in the Hal¬ 
ifax garrison, a NCOs refresher course run for all 
services, and all RCEME warrant officers and NCOs put 
in a two week period of attendance once a year. 

Within No. 6 Coy, from the period 1 Apr until 
camp time comes round, Saturday mornings are devoted 
to regimental training and lectures, and films on military 
subjects, and are attended by all the personnel of the com¬ 
pany. The same system is put into effect approximately 
15 Sep, and it runs until inclement weather in December 
forces a halt. In this way a certain standard of military 
smartness is kept up and it gives a man a fairly compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of general military training. 





Lt-Col R.r'. Jobson, OBE, taking the salute from No. 6 Coy, RCEME, Halifax, during routine Saturday 
morning parade. 
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The 18 Inf Workshop RCEME band, Drumheller Alta, is under the able baton of Sgt Maj L E. 
(Ted) Blackett. Before coming to Canada. Sgt Maj Blackett played solio euphonium in some of the 
finest bands in England and Wales and has played at the famed Crystal Palace. He is the proud possess¬ 
or of both a gold and silver medal for his work on the euphonium. 

Much of the credit for the present workshop band is due to the work of Ted Blackett. They have 
played for many worthwhile community endeavors in the City of Drumheller as well as in the Drumheller 
Valley and adjoining towns, such as Legion affairs. Boy Scout events, community hall projects, service 
club shows. Reserve unit events, sports’ days, etc. 

Back row: Cpl Harold Moss; Ptes George Kutay, Jerry Poland, James Fulton, E.T. Richardson, 
W. Thomas, E. Spencer. E.A. Taylor. 

Front row: Ptes Robert Hawkins, Ted Richardson, D.H. Ross; WO II L.E. Blackett (Bandmaster); 
Ptes G.E, Taylor MLA, E.C. Hay. (Pte H.S. Bertram was absent when photograph was taken.) 


# # * # # * *< * >* 
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City lionoiirs first 


ree war 4ea 


The biggest parade Toronto has seen since the 
end of the war was held on 9 Jun. The parade and 
drumhead service was in commemoration of the death of 
Canada's first three war casualties: A/SQMS R.T. Knox, 
S/Sgt J.F, Bailey and Pte L.H. Sword all from Toronto 
who served with 2 Army Field Workshop. They were 
killed during an air raid in Aldershot, England, in July, 
1940. 


Every Reserve unit in Toronto took part; there 
were the Governor General’s Horse Guards in their color¬ 
ful dress uniform, the 48th and Irish regiments, with bag¬ 
pipes and kilts, the RCAF Pipe Band, the Legion of Fron¬ 
tiersmen looking like Mounties, the Signal Corps in red 
tunics, and veterans in blazers and berets carrying the 
colors. 


It was a parade that women could enjoy. Their 
menwerenotmarchingofftowar. Fromtheyoung school¬ 
boy cadets to the beribboned veterans marching stoutly 
along with canes, they were out to show the strength of 


peace-time force. 


A plaque in memory of the three men was pre¬ 
sented to Mayor McCallum for the city by members of the 
RCOC-RCEME Branch No. 466 of the Canadian Legion, 
who planned the drumhead service. 


“The people of Toronto have always responded 
to service, and they have the capacity to remember,’’ 
said the mayor as he accepted the plaque. Major J.W. 
Forth, chaplain for central command, told the assembly 
on the University campus, Canada had no need to fear 
when it had such fine men in the reserve. 


Meanwhile on the back campus of the University, 
a memorial wreath, presented by the Toronto branch of 
the Catholic Legionnaires, was blessed by Lt-Col G. 
Cherrier, before being placed beside the plaque at City 
Hall Major J.A. Sweeney told the Roman Catholic mem¬ 
bers of the forces they must show the same heroism in 
peace-time as did the invasion troops five years ago. 
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flame thrower demonstration 


^ C0Y RCEME: and RCS 0|r 1 DURING a kinsman club sponsored army day at wall- 

ACEBURG (ONT) ON 28 JUN SIMULATED A WASP FLAME THROWER ATTACK ON AN ENEMY PILLBOX SO THAT A VEHICLF 

scured T by C ?he D fl^me' C0VERED - THE PICTURES SH0W S,X PHASES of the attack ' thevehicle i^Ielf fs OB- 











10 Inf workshop 




Personnel of 10 Infantry Workshop boarding the RCAF North Star 
at Dorval for their flight to Sherbrooke. 


The high spot of our training was our weekend 
scheme to Montreal.. Thirty-three all ranks took part to¬ 
gether with all our own vehicles and two loaned to us 
through the kindness of Lt-Col Baldwin of the 12th Armd 
Regt. 

The convoy rolled out of Newington on Route 1 on 
the dot of 1900 hours and proceeded to St. Hubert to meet 
our escort exactly on schedule. 


lief however that we finally saw the two dead motors come 
to life and drag us safely back to Dorval. 

From Dorval we convoyed to Lachine Martning 
Pool where the sergeants’ mess was thrown open to us. 
I can truthfully say that if a recruiting officer had come 
around the tables with a batch of application forms and a 
pencil as we were wolfing those steaks, he would have 
had thirty new recruits. 


One barrack building was turned over to us at 
No. 25 Central Ordnance Depot in Longue Pointe, and 
after a hearty breakfast the unit made an inspection tour 
of the Ordnance Depot proper and No. 202 Base Workshop 
under the guidance of several very capable officers. 
Lunch was served on our return to No. 25 COD after which 
we were free until 1300 hours. The unit was then paraded 
and the whole convoy moved out to No. 426 (T) Sqn RCAF 
where we were shown through the hangars and workshops. 

After a tour of inspection the whole unit climbed 
aboard a North Star transport with destination Sherbrooke. 
It was a wonderful trip. What impressed the boys most 
was the fact that fifteen hours previous we had just com¬ 
pleted a seven-hour jaunt that the RCAF could do in 25 
minutes. (We were throttled down to 210 knots.) Mean 
altitude was 2500 ft although we did climb a bit out of 
respect for Mt Oxford. The air was a bit bumpy over 
Oxford which only added to the thrill for those who were 
making their first flight. 

After circling Sherbrooke five or six times with 
the troops dashing from side to side to view the old home¬ 
stead, we set about the return trip. Then, to the con¬ 
sternation of many, the pilot cut out his two port motors. 
I, of course, was not worried — I knew that where one 
wing goes the other goes too. It was with a feeling of re¬ 


After supper POL parade was called and every¬ 
thing being in order, we pulled out for No. 25 COD at 
2000 hours, bringing with us our 'M' and 'Z' lorries which 
had been issued us that day. 

Upon arrival at dispersal point troops were given 
leave (although few availed themselves of this privilege) 
and we were free except for return of bedding until Sun¬ 
day at 1330 hours. 

Our last parade was called at 1330 hours and we 
convoyed for Sherbrooke following the same route. The 
return trip was without incident except for the miserable 
weather and finally the vehicles were returned to Newing¬ 
ton at 1730 hours on Sunday. 

In a sense the trip was more than a scheme. It 
could be compared with the 'shake-down' cruise of a boat. 
We got to know each other in a way that no amount of 
spare-time training could have given us. 

At this time our thanks to the sergeants' mess 
at No. 25 COD and Lachine Manning Pool for the wonder¬ 
ful way in which we were received; and to any of my 
readers who get a chance, try to get a look at one or both 
of these establishments. It is really wonderful how smart 
a mess can be. 



NO. 10 INFANTRY WORKSHOP (SHERBROOKE, PQ) ON PARADE AT 25 COD 
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wortsliop procedure 


To clear up some possible doubts as to how 
equipment gets repaired in the New Army, the following 
summary may be helpful. 

Equipment for repair falls into three broad cate¬ 
gories: normal wear and tear; equipment jarred off armory 
shelves by the stamping of the armory cats between par¬ 
ade nights, and “Hey, Joe, what's all that stuff behind 
those old boxes over there in the corner?" 

Action being decided upon, a piece of paper, 
called 'Request for RCEME Services,’ is now prepared! 
A number of copies are made. I’m not quite sure how 
many, but your number of years of service minus the 
number of pencils you usually carry is a good safe rule, 
with an absolute minimum of four. In any case, having 
worked that out make an extra one. Detach this and put 
it into an inside pocket of your blouse. The next time 
your wife sends your clothes to the cleaners will be about 
the time to remind you that step No. 2 is now probably 
under way. Transfer to inside pocket of clean suit. 

Step No. 2 takes place when your pieces of paper 
arrive at the workshop. (A workshop may be large or 
small but can usually be identified by several twisted 
pieces of machinery close by and soldiers disguised in 
overalls with dark identification marks — oil, probably.) 

On arriving at the workshop then, the pieces of 
paper go first to the control office. This is a room lo¬ 
cated theoretically near the entrance and possibly even 
marked as such. It is usually filled as follows: the order- 
ly sergeant, corporal or equivalent; somebody looking 
fora work order that has been mislaid for the past three 
days; one clerk, typist and girl (all in one); somebody with 
an appointment for the dentist and from one to three empty 
chairs for various key personnel who are at the moment 
in any one of four likely places: (1) The nearest Ord¬ 
nance Depot, looking for engine block Serial No. 859003; 
(2) Down town looking for a heliograph mirror for helio¬ 
graphs, model minus 076; (3) Somewhere in the shop; 

(4) Somewhere else. 

After your 'Request' has gone through the con¬ 
trol office (you’ll have to take my word for this) it goes 
to the particular part of the shop where your gimmick 
should eventually get fixed up. Here it is received by 
the section NCO. After a cursory glance at it (under his 
breath, of course) and another at the current mess around 
him, he marks in a date when he can accept your job. In 
case you are wondering what date he puts — don't — that’s 
his business — perhaps it's his mother’s birthday or the 
day the ice goes out on the Yukon River — how should I 
know ? 

Your paper is now returned to the control office 
where the clerk files it with a few lightning motions. 
Some time later you will receive your piece of paper 
back. Go immediately through all your pockets. In one 
of them you should find a duplicate copy. This should 
serve to remind you what started it all in the first place 
and that you are not getting anonymous threatening letters. 

Now you must wrap up the equipment neatly for 
shipment, to arrive on the given date (if it’s a ten-ton 
Mack this might be difficult). 

We now skip lightly back to the workshop again. 
There, someone signs another of your original pieces of 
paper which we hope you sent along with the package, hop¬ 
ing that it is what the paper says and not another case of 
salt herring. 

A work order is now raised. Don’t ask me what 
they are raised from — finely mashed paper plates from 
auxiliary picnics perhaps — be that as it may, to use a 
quaint expression, work is now ‘In Hand' 


Depending on work in progress, priority, etc, 
actual work will probably start when somebody says: 
“What the devil is this junk doing in here'’’’ A skilled 
workman now takes it in hand. He may even fix it right 
then and there. 

Parts may be required however. These are en¬ 
tered on the work order along with the thumb prints of 
the aforesaid workman. This is for identification, if 
necessary. The work order, or hard copy as it is called, 
is now sent over to Ordnance to be filled. They should 
have a duplicate, or white copy by now. The hard copy 
is probably called such to warn the orderer what to ex¬ 
pect. 

Since all the parts requested except one are not 
in the local depot, these will be back ordered, signified by 
writing BO on your work order — which may have some 
hidden significance, too. Back ordering means request¬ 
ing the necessary parts from a Central Ordnance depot, 
which, as far as we know is located six weeks’ journey 
by kayak up the Belgian Congo. 

Some time later your parts arrive. Another 
skilled workman now takes your job in hand and installs 
them (the other one got pensioned off just last week), the 
equipment is ‘out-inspected’, the work order is closed 
out, the finished product turned over to the shipper who 
packs it off to you. Everyone now has a smoke and flexes 
their muscles ready for the next task. 

THE WESTERN COMMANDER 

*=* ** >» ’» 

THORNS. 

...... to the few who think that joining the Army means 

fine clothes, good food, comfortable quarters, and relief 
from worry and realistic endeavor. 

This is not so. The Army is like a garden, each 
soldier is a seed which, when planted in uniform, must 
grow in stature, reach out with fronds of thought and-en¬ 
velop new studies in trades, warfare, regulations, and 
bloom into a highly useful and efficient addition to the 
Canadian Army. 

The Petawawa Camp Post 
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Three state highway departments will test a rev¬ 
olutionary new development in road building in this coun¬ 
try, officially undertaking for the first time the laying of 
state road stretches in Texas, Virginia and Ohio incorpor¬ 
ating powdered natural rubber with asphalt in order to 
improve road surfacing. 

Key to the new type road is rubber powder. It 
is mixed with bitumen, the binding agent in conventional 
asphalt roads common in this country. The rubber pow¬ 
der mixture possesses the highly elastic, adhesive, wear 
and water resistant qualities commonly associated with 
the versatile raw material, the Rubber Development 
Board spokesman said. 

Incorporation of the rubber in the bituminous 
binding material at the approximate rate of one-third to 
one ton of rubber per mile of surfacing material yields 
a superior road surface. Dr. Houwink, director general 
of the Rubber Foundation at Delft, Holland, listed its ad¬ 
vantages as including an amazing reduction in mainten¬ 
ance costs, longer lasting road surface, better protection 
of the road foundation materials, a marked reduction in 
traffic congestion by reason of fewer repairs, excellent 
non-skid qualities, and a smoother, more water-resistant 
and dust-free road surface. 

After more than a decade of peacetime use and 
wartime abuse, a number of test sections in Holland, 
elsewhere in fcurope and in the tropics today have the 
appearance of a first-class, recently-laid highway, where¬ 
as conventional road surfaces alongside of the test sec¬ 
tions are badly worn and extensively repaired. 

— Tire Battery & Accessory News 
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school celebrates 

BIRTHDAY 



Lt-Col W.S. Hunt lights the candle on the fifth 
anniversary cake during birthday celebrations at The 
RCEME School. 

inspection of troops of the Royal Canadian Elec¬ 
trical and Mechanical Engineers SchoolBamefield, on 
20 May was one of the highlights of the biggest birthday 
celebration held in recent years by an army establishment 
at Kingston. The occasion was the fifth anniversary of 
the formation of the RCEME as a corps. 

BrigL.M. Chesley, OBE, ED, vice quartermas¬ 
ter-general. Army Headquarters, Ottawa, was inspecting 
officer Spectators who lined the huge square in the camp 
area were 9 informed of proceedings by means of a public 
address system installed by technicians of the RCEME 
School. 

The inspecting officer was accompanied by Lt- 
Col G M C Sprung, MC, Army Headquarters, and Lieut 
R H Mahar.ofthe North Nova Scotia Highlanders, attac 
ed to RCEME School, aide-de-camp. 


Brig Chesley thoroughly inspected the three 

companies onparade while the RCEME bugle band Played 

inspection marches. After the inspection Col ^.S ^nt 
commanding officer, led his men as they marched past 
the reviewing stand in column of platoons an d m colum 
of route. Maj G. Thompson was second-in-command of 
the parade. 

After the advance in review order. Brig Cheney 
nresented competition trophies. Capt C.G. Prov » . 
on behalf of Vehicle Company, 

nhv Craftsman K.L. Moore, on behalf of Artisan comp 
Iny received the cross-country competition award. 
Cfn Moore was also the highest scoring ^ nnerinthe 
cross-country event. Cfn Arthur Roy on behalf of the 
privates’ rifle team, received th< ; 

Three teams had competed for this trophy p - - 
NCOS and officers. 

Spectators were impressed by the smartness 
and proficiency of the technical specialistswhodemon- 
strated that they were soldiers as well as craftsme . 
The band, composed of men who perform other regular 
duties and do much of their practice in thexr spare-tone 
turned in a fine performance. In charge of the band was 
Sgt W.E. Hendon, who regularly instructs in the corps 
general military training. 

Men with only five weeks of army experience 
formed in a precision drill platoon, demonstrated what 
can be accomplished in 30-odd days of intensive training. 
Spectators were informed that the recruit Platoon had not 

been specially selected but was a regular GMT P lat °°"; 
At the end of Uieir exhibition, during which sevel ' al dr ' U 
and arms movements were made without word o com¬ 
mand, the spectators applauded enthusiastically. I 
charge of the platoon was Sgt R.S. Brennan of Kings . 

The celebration was concluded with a reception 
in the Officers' Mess, a steak dinner in the Men s Mess 
and an all ranks dance in the drill hall. 


RCEME school 

gCtS J « 






Early March this year Major D.T. Kennedy, 
DME and Capt E.C. Ilott. The RCEME School were vis¬ 
aing the US Army Signal Corps School at Fort MMmoirth, 
New Jersey. Apart from the size and facilities of the 
school the two officers were impressed by the large 
number of television installations in the neighbourhood 
of the camp, and it recalled previous conversations and 
wishful thinking, '‘If only we could get something like 
that at The RCEME School” 

However, no transmitting licenses have been 
granted for television in Canada and so the only sources 
of television programmes are in the United States. For 
sometime'now television has been receivable in Toronto 
from Buffalo a distance of about 65 miles, but Buffalo is 
about 165 miles from Kingston. Television transmissions 
have the characteristics of a limited range and for nor 


in miles is considered the maximum for 

SatsaraiaaK 

^V^a^ule!^ mneranS 5S&JK&. 

?he same distance. Rochester seemed the better prop¬ 
osition as it was operating on a lower 

less susceotable to absorption than the Syracuse tran 
■mission However, in both cases the range was consid¬ 
erable and would require special effort to Produce P 
tureand be the first with television in the Kingston are . 

A simple aerial was built for the first experi¬ 
ment and signals were received from Roch ®® t ®J'* 
and Syracuse. The initial checking was made on a Hall 
q_o7 receiver and on a National 1 10. 
suH^obtained from the sound portion of the televU ; „n 
programme and from the measured sl S"® 1 ff j t j*jf encour . 
vision portion of the transmission gave sufficient enco 
agement for further experiments. 

WO I J.D. Brown was given the res P°Y ibl , ht J 

training. CONTINUED ON- PAGE 27 1 
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>cliool Band 


BY LIEUT R.H. MAHAR 

The RCEME School now can boast of a twenty- 
five piece buglq and drum band, the result of a suggestion 
by the commanding officer, Lt Col W.S. Hunt, and follow¬ 
up by Capt H.B. Lightfoot and the writer. Fortunately 
I was associated with cadet and NPAM bugle bands in 
the Maritimes before and during World War II, so I now 
find myself OIC Band, RCEME School. 

At first it appeared that recruiting members for 
the band was going to be a problem, but RSM Collins made 
several 'discoveries' within the unit. It was surprising 
to see just how many men have had previous experience 
in bands of various types. Cpl W.B. Monkman, GMT In¬ 
structor, was a drummer in the old A21 bugle band; Sgt 
A. Maw, vehicle section instructor, was a bugler in the 
Royal Navy; Sgt W.E. Henden, GMT Instructor was a 
trumpeter in the RCHA band; Sgt D. Campbell, also a GMT 
Instructor at the school, was a bass drummer with the 
CATS band in Hamilton; Cfn G.C. Hutchinson was a drum¬ 
mer with the 26th Troop Boy Scout trumpet band in 
Toronto for four years. Most of the members have had 


similar experience. 

The various pieces of equipment such as drums, 
sticks, harness, bugles, mouthpieces, cords and other 
articles too numerous to mention, were procured through 
the excellent cooperation of the RCOC. 

The credit for the actual teaching of the band 
goes to Sgt W.E. Henden. His unceasing efforts to get 
the buglers and drummers molded into a unit such as it 
is today, proved most successful. On 2 Mar 49 the band 
was officially on parade for the first time when it par¬ 
aded before the GOC Central Command, Major General 
C. Vokes CB, CBE, DSO, at a passing-out parade of two 
platoons of RCEME recruits, who had just completed 
their initial Corps and general military training at the 
school. 

It certainly makes for higher morale in a unit 
to see and hear a smart bugle band parading down the 
main streets of the camp. The soldier walking along the 
sidewalk seems to pull his shoulders back and march 
sharply on his way. Every NCO and man with the quali¬ 
fications or the ability to learn, will be given an opportun¬ 
ity to play in the band. We at the RCEME School are 
proud of our band and expect big things of it, especially 
when we all get the “Our Band” complex. 
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TANK MEDIUM M4A2 ENGAGED IN TRAINING MANOEUVERS DURING RESERVE FORCE WINTER CAMP, WAINWRIGHT. AlTA 
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Early in the month of January 1949, a small ad¬ 
ministrative staff gathered at Wainwright Alberta to 
sort out and meet where possible, the many problems'in- 
volved in reopening Wainwright Camp for the influx of 
approximately six hundred Reserve Force soldiers from 
points in Alberta and British Columbia. Some two weeks 
later I appeared on the scene, shivered in the chill thirty 
below blast and set about checking existing RCEME facil¬ 
ities in preparation for the task that was to follow. 

The first step to be taken was to make some pro¬ 
vision against the intense cold, which hovered persistently 
in the region of fifty below zero during the long nights 
and seldom struggled above the ten below mark during 
the short snappy days. Brief investigation revealed that 
the Camp Quartermaster was amply stocked with all man¬ 
ner of inner and outer clothing designed for protection 
against such climatic conditions, thus, well fortified 
against the weather, we turned our thoughts to the myriad 
problems facinganAWD during a winter training scheme. 

In the first place I might point out that during 
winter camp, RCEME operated in a dual role; first to 
provide training facilities for approximately twenty Re- 

Ser Aufr? rCeN F° S and craftsmen - and second, to provide 
an AWD capable of supplying the necessary repair ser¬ 
vices. These functions were carried out under two sep¬ 
arate organizations, although they frequently operated in 
conjunction with one another in that they shared equipment 
and accommodation. 

With respect to the training role, every effort 
was made to instruct the Reserve Force RCEME in the 
phases of operation that could not normally be provided 
by their home units. Consequently, emphasis was placed 
on outdoor operation, with recovery training and setting 
up mobile repair sections occupying the greater part of 
the time. The training given in recovery operations was 
supplemented to a small degree by the inclusion of all 
local recovery requirements as a Reserve RCEME res¬ 
ponsibility. This arrangement added a touch of realism 
to the training syllabus and at the same time permitted 
the Active Force personnel to devote their full time to 
the repair of unserviceable equipment. 

To meet the increased demand for RCEME ser¬ 
vices, the number of personnel engaged in the AWD was 
increased to include a total of one officer, four NCOs and 
fifteen other ranks during the training period The per- 
sonnelseiected made provision for a vehicle section cap¬ 
able of handling both tracked and wheeled vehicles; a tele¬ 
communication shop and an armament section. 

The accommodation made available for this pur¬ 
pose provided one of the first situations to arise in the 
preparation for the winter camp. A portion of the space 

-T alIy A°A U F ied u y the AWD at Wa inwright Camp was 
badly needed for the storage of unit vehicles during the 
non-training and maintenance periods. During the early 
stages we watched our space shrinking rapidly from a 
comfortable 24,000 sq ft to a scant 5,000. The original 
plan as laid down by those in charge, was to use a section 
of the RCEME hangar for the storage of all tracked ve¬ 
hicles when they were not in use. Strong argument, how¬ 
ever, convinced the authorities that the movement of up¬ 
wards of twenty tanks, in or out of the building, could 
leave it uninhabitable for a period of two or more hours 
due to the heavy pall of smoke and the toxicity of exhaust 
tumes This argument was well supported by fact in the 
days following when it was demonstrated that following 


IN WINTER 


BY CAPT I.C. SCARLETT 


f. emoval of the tanks from their storage hangar the 
building was completely filled with a dense cloud of smoke 
that limited visibility to four or five feet. Furthermore 
there were three temporary personnel casualties from 
exhaust fumes. 

Having emerged a partial victor in the battle 
for accommodation, the AWD retired to its corner, con¬ 
tent with sharing the available space with the infantry 
and artillery wings. This arrangement undoubtedly 
cramped our style, but excellent co-operation by all con- 

!u e sche . me workable and we were able to 
proceed with the provision of the 'limited' RCEME ser¬ 
vices called for. 

♦ v, ♦ < " >ne the difficulti es of shared accommodation 

that we were unable to cope with, however, was the com¬ 
bined problem of cold and monoxide. Following the re- 
mova 1 of the training wing vehicles from the hangar at 
the start of each days training, it was necessary to leave 
the double doors open for a considerable period in order 
that the exhaust fumes might be dissipated. This prac- 
tice. of course, resulted in the lowering of the temper¬ 
ature within the building to well below the freezing point 
during the early hours of the day, a condition which nor- 
mally remained to some extent throughout the entire 

n,?t ^ t0 thC constant lraffi c of vehicles in and 
out of the building. One can well imagine the view taken 
Dy . the . mechanics who were compelled to carry out re¬ 
pairs in temperatures approaching the zero mark. 

Prior to the arrival of the majority of the Re¬ 
serve Force trainees, the personnel of the AWD were en¬ 
gaged in a variety of preliminary duties, not all of which 

Zrn e / n J J V*. li ? ir likin g' ° ne of the incidents that 
provided a chuckle for most, if not for the one concerned, 
involved a craftsman who had just arrived for duty with 
AWD and who to his misfortune, sought quarters in the 
barrack allotted to Reserve RCEME. Before he had time 
to reahze his error, the individual fell prey to the Camp 
Adjutant who was busily engaged rounding up people to 
make beds and prepare quarters for the incoming per¬ 
sonnel and who promptly seized the opportunity to allo¬ 
cate the new arrival to a suitable task. This move of 
course, brought forth bitter protest, but the Adjutant 
held his ground unshaken until the craftsman presented 
wh at to him was the clinching argument, a plaintive 
though ineffective, "But Sir. I'm Active" 

,, . , An °H’f r of the Preliminary duties that fell to 

the lot of RCEME was to assist with the unloading of 
equipment shipped in by rail. This, on one occasion, 
led to a particularly harrowing experience. The tasks 
tor the day included the unloading of a 25 pr SP that had 
been riding a flat car for several days and nights in the 
usuai forty below zero. All efforts to get the motor- 
started met with failure and it was finally decided to 
attempt to tow the vehicle across the tops of the flat cars 
to the unloading ramp three car lengths away. A Sher¬ 
man tank equipped with tow bar was brought into play 
the hook-up completed without incident and the movement 
commenced. It became immediately obvious that the 
tracks and final drive of the towed vehicle were frozen 
f ,i 11 would be necessary to ‘sled’ the vehicle 
he full distance to the unloading ramp. This manoeuvre 
was carried out successfully until the gap between the 








first two cars was reached. There it was found that a 
bridge of planks would have to be provided to get the ve¬ 
hicle started onto the second car. As the Sexton was 
dragged slowly across the gap it suddenly started to slip 
sideways and finally came to rest with the right hand 
track completely clear of the forward car and with less 
than the rear half of the track poised precariously on the 
edge of the rear car. To have attempted any further move 
at this point would undoubtedly have resulted in having 
the Sexton slide off the side of the flat cars. The plan 
formulated for recovering the near-casualty was to jack 
the free portion of the track back to the level of the top 
of the flat car and then to winch the vehicle back to the 
center position. A number of railway jacks were obtained 
and the recovery plan carried out without further inci¬ 
dent. 

After all the initial preparations were completed 
the AWD settled down to the task of servicing and repair¬ 
ing vehicles. It was very quickly established that spec¬ 
ial provision would have to be made for the repair of 
tracked vehicles. This fact was clearly represented when 
at the end of the second day's training four tanks were 
declared unserviceable. Since there were not sufficient 
standby tanks to meet the following days requirements, 
special arrangements were made to have a small crew of 
tank repair men return in the evening to do everything 
possible towards returning the vehicles to a serviceable 
condition. The task proved to be a lengthy one and the 
personnel called out were required to work through the 
greater part of the night. This occurrence prompted the 
decision to split the tank repair crews into two teams, 
one working through normal working day, the other work¬ 
ing a night shift. The idea proved to be a good one from 
all points of view'. The night crew came on duty for the 
tank maintenance period at the end of each day's oper¬ 
ation and hy direct liaison with the operating crews were 
able to correct minor faults on the spot and to segregate 
the vehicles requiring workshop service with a minimum 
of difficulty. Asa result, the tracked vehicle casualties 


were kept at less than 10% as compared to the 25% loss 
anticipated by the Armoured Wing. 

The short period of training naturally produced 
situations that proved to be beyond the scope of the AWD. 
On one occasion a field artillery tractor was used by a 
unit to back up a 17 pr during firing when it was found 
that the spade would not anchor itself in the soft snow. 
The resultant damage to the steering mechanism of the 
vehicle defies description and the AWD could only shake 
its head sadly and label the casualty for return to its 
parent workshop. 

The problems involved were not without their 
lighter side, however, and some of the situations brought 
forth broad smiles from the repair crews. One such call 
sent a recovery crew scurrying to a remote snow cover¬ 
ed hillside to bring in three vehicles with burned out 
clutches. On arrival at the scene it was found that the 
not overtrained crews had managed to immobilize their 
vehicles by placing the transfer cases in neutral while 
attempting to get them into four wheel drive. This and 
other like occurrences added the touch of humor needed 
to make the cold and snow bearable. 

As the camp neared the end of its second week, 
all thoughts were turned toward the final close out. All 
vehicles in doubtful mechanical condition were inspected 
and classified for shipment by road or rail; telecomm¬ 
unication equipment was removed from the vehicles, 
checked, tagged and stored for future use. All tanks were 
given a final inspection to determine which could be re¬ 
turned directly to storage and which could require fur¬ 
ther service before again being put into use. 

Finally when all the details of closing out had 
been completed and the personnel and equipment had been 
loaded and dispatched, the AWD settled back into its old 
routine, cursing the cold and getting ready for the next 
camp. 



MEMBERS OF LETHBRIDGE l8 FD REGT RCA (RF) TOWING 25 PRS TO THE FIRING RANGE AT WAINWRIGHT CAMP 
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BY JOHNNY-COME-LATELY CFN SECOND CLASS 


I have heard it said that "a cat may look at a 
Queen', sol guess a craftsman (2nd class, 215 Workshop) 
may take a peek at ‘the brass' and make a few candid ob¬ 
servations. 

I can’t say I was particularly interested in pro¬ 
duction; that is, quantity of production, before this. My 
particular baby always seemed to be just one continuous 
job after another, and at the end of the month, h3d I been 
asked how many vehicles the whole shop had turned out, 
I couldn’t even have guessed. But things around here seem 
to have changed in the last couple of months and I’ve been 
giving a lot more thought to this question. It all came 
about, as far as I can see, by the front office getting what 
at first seemed to be another of their hair brained ideas, 
but now I am beginning to wonder if maybe there isn’t 
something to it. 

You see, our workshop is spread all over 'hell’s 
half acre’with the paint shop a mile and a half, the grease 
pit about three quarters of a mile, and the wash rack and 
body shop 300 yards, from the main workshop. All this, 
as you can imagine, leads to quite a bit of confusion and 
the odd ’bottle-neck' for vehicles completed on the main 
shop floor but which still require putting through these 
out lying departments. Sometimes as many as six or seven 
vehicles will be on the lot waiting to go to these various 
departments with no more than maybe a half to three hours 
work required to complete them, yet for some reason or 
other, the business of getting them through these last 
stages of repair seemed to be more complicated than all 
the rest of the shop work put together. 

About six weeks ago I noticed the workshop fore¬ 
man rushing around one morning looking very worried 
and making a frantic check on vehicle numbers, so I got 
talking to him during the break period. He told me about 



First of all, a daily output figure was arrived at 
in order to produce our monthly quota. For the sake of 
argument, we’ll say for any one month a quota of 100 ve¬ 
hicles is required. Now, since there are only 24 work¬ 
ing days during the month, to meet this figure means that 
we must do a little better than four vehicles a day. Every 
morning the workshop foreman is required to produce a 
list of at least six vehicles which he thinks he has a good 
chance of getting out that day. This list is then chalked 


up on the control officer’s board and it may well consist 
of six odd vehicles that are through or nearly through on 
the main floor and require work by one or more of the 
wide-spread sections I have told you about. Now, each 
time an ‘OUT’ inspector finds a vehicle is ready for re¬ 
turn to the unit, he whips smartly into the control office 
and ticks off the number of that vehicle on the board. 

Immediately after lunch, the shop foreman makes 
a note of the vehicles that have not been checked off as 
completed and that gives him all afternoon to fool around 
sorting out the various snags which may have been en¬ 
countered, such as a particularly awkward reject by the 
‘OUT’ inspector. Or he may make a quick deal with Or¬ 
dnance on some part that is found necessary on the ’OUT’ 
inspection, which under the usual procedure might well 
hold up the vehicle for another day. 

By 1630 the workshop foreman must have a sat¬ 
isfactory explanation for any numbers which he put on 
the list that morning which he hasn’t been able to com¬ 
plete. The odd case has cropped up, of course, where 
the vehicle can’t be completed that day. The snag may 
even be bad enough that the number will not appear on 
the board the next day, but the foreman still has to scratch 
around for another six or seven numbers to put on the 
board, when tomorrow morning comes. 

Now a good part of this is probably psycholo¬ 
gical, but the fact remains that the NCOs in charge of the 
lines do know from day to day exactly what vehicles the 
pressure is on, and in turn each craftsman who is work¬ 
ing on any of the earmarked vehicles is told his vehicle 
must be out that day if at all possible. I hate to admit it, 
but it’s surprising the satisfaction a guy can get out of 
meeting his target under difficult circumstances. 

Oh, yes, I was going to tell you about this monthly 
production business. I saw it pulled overseas, but this 
is the first time I have seen it in Canada. We now have 
a board in the shop showing these figures — our last 
month's production in number of vehicles; then our antic¬ 
ipated number for the present 
month, and the third column 
which is changed from day to 
day showing our vehicle pro¬ 
duction to date. In this way, 
all the NCOs and the crafts¬ 
men in the shop get a very 
good idea of just how the work 
is going at any time of the 
month. After all, we're the 
guys who are actually putting 
the work out and it is kind of 
nice to know just what you've 
got ahead of you, and helps 
you understand that extra push you keep getting, from 
time to time, from the NCOs in charge of the line. 

I guess most shops, in their own way, have some 
such scheme to work to, but I must say since the intro¬ 
duction of this scheme at 215 Workshop, not only has our 
production increased considerably, but a definite 'esprit 
de corps’, or whatever the high-priced help call it, 
seems to have arisen amongst the fellows. If this keeps 
up, I may have to modify my opinion, which always was 
that if I were the control officer I could do a heck of a 
sight better job than he does. 

Well, take it or leave it, as you please, it cer¬ 
tainly worked at 215 so I thought I’d drop a line for the 
benefit of any workshop who haven't any better method in 
use at the moment. 


No. 215 Workshop, Calgary, presented a baptis¬ 
mal font to the garrison protestant Chapel of St. George 
on Sunday 2 Jun 49. The Chapel has upward of 1500 par¬ 
ishioners, including troops, wives and families stationed 
at Currie Barracks. Major H.M. Robinson made the pre¬ 
sentation to Area Chaplain H/Capt J.G. Troyer at the 
regular Sunday morning service. 

The font was beautifully made from a variety of 
woods and the bowl silver plated with chased edging. It 
was made by Albert Lignau a civilian employee at the 
workshop who is an experienced builder of church fur¬ 
niture. 



”...we’re the guys putt¬ 
ing the work out...” 
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ITS A COCKEYED WORLD 


A short story 

BY MAJOR J.W. WHITT INGHAM 

It just goes to show you what a couple or three 
years overseas will do to a man; in peace time I wouldn’t 
even have thought of doing anything like it. But, to start 
at the beginning, it was while I was driving for a staff 
officer at Div. 

We had cause plenty of times to go up forward 
to look over certain guns and to visit different Btn HQs for 
what, I don’t know, but anyway it seer, 'd to me we always 
went up there when there was stuff coming in instead of 
when it was going out. 

Well, it so happened I was called out about 1900 
hours one night, just as I was settling down to a detective 
story, to take my officer up to some anti-tank guns that 
had received some of Jerry’s hate. We approached the 
unit HQ just as it was getting dusk and my officer left me 
there to go forward on foot, saying he would be back in 
about an hour. 

I stood playing with the carburetor for a little 
while as it had been giving me trouble earlier in the day, 
and then hearing voices in a nearby building I walked over 
in the hope that it would be the cook shack and I’d be in 
time for tea. There were about seven fellows in the place 
and we soon got talking about this and that. One lad was 
sitting over in a corner writing a letter by the light of a 
candle and two or three of us got to arguing about our 
gratuities and how much dough we’d get after the war. 
Then came the inevitable discussion of what we would do 
with the money. Most of the fellows decided that one 
thing was certain and that was there would be one hell of 
a drunk before they thought about anything else. 

Then we got talking about our pay and from there 
it wasn’t very long before someone suggested a small 
game of chance, poker. Well, I come from the part of 
Canada that made the game famous, and knew that I was 
in for making a little sugar. All the fellows decided to 
play, with the exception of the lad writing the letter, and 
very soon we had a fairly good game going. Now I don’t 
know if you’ve ever played with the gunners but there’s 
no such thing as a limit; if you have the hand you bet it, 
and usually you’re called. I was lucky of course and won 
quite a little and was hoping my officer wouldn’t come 
back too soon. It’s not often I get a chance to take these 
kind of guys. 

Suddenly the lad who had been writing ca'me over 
to the table and said we could use his candle and sat down 
behind me in an old easy chair that somebody had picked 
up. From that moment on, my luck waned — I can’t say- 
exactly that it waned, it just deserted me. It was uncanny, 
not that I didn't hold the cards but someone always held 
just a little better. For instance, we were playing Jack 
Pot and the first lad opened. I looked at my cards and 
decided the best draw would be to my pair of kings. The 
opener asked for three cards so I figured my chances 
were pretty good and then I drew my three. The betting 
started and very shortly it became evident that the lad 
who had opened and myself, were to be left to fight it out 
alone. The pot had grown considerably by this time and 
inasmuch as I’d drawn my other two kings, I felt pretty 
confident of winning. I kept the bumping going as long as 
I could and finally called. He had four aces. 

It wasn’t once that this happened, but almost 
every time I had anything that looked like a hand. I began 
to wonder. After all, I was a stranger. True, I was a 
field gunner before I got this job at HQ, but I never did 
trust these anti-tank guys anyway. I wondered what this 
guy behind me was doing. However, my suspicions were 


quickly lulled from that angle because the guy was sleep¬ 
ing if his snoring was any indication, and he sure was 
snoring by this time. 

Well, we played some more and with the same 
results; I just got beat out every time by an eight-over- 
a-seven kind of thing. Then I began to think that maybe 
this guy behind me wasn’t sleeping at all, but was just 
faking that snore; he could be, you know. Quickly I spun 
round and sure enough the guy was looking right at my 
hand, with one eye open and snoring as realistically as 
could be. Eight there I saw red and no fooling. Naturally 
I jumped the guy before he could move and did I paste 
him. Well, I started to beat him up but suddenly an av¬ 
alanche fell on me and I realized that his chums had come 
to his rescue; it was just as well for him too. 

The next thing I knew I woke up in the guard¬ 
house, at least in a room under guard and the next morn¬ 
ing I was returned to my HQ and brought up on charge 
before the OC. I figured it was damned funny that the 
charge had been laid at all, usually when a fight starts 
the guys finish it themselves. However, in I went under 
escort. Now our Old Man as we call him, is a tough nut 
from way back and if you have a story it has to be good, 
or it’s better to say nothing. Having no good story I kept 
quiet and the OC asked me if I’d accept his award. Quick¬ 
ly I answered "Yes, Sir” figuring on an award of a couple 
of days pay only. Imagine my set-back when he speels, 
"28 and 28". 

"Imagine," I said to the Sergeant, "the old man 
giving me 28 days field punishment and 28 days pay. 
That’s a tough rap for fighting." 

The sergeant had no sympathy for me at all and 
said, "You should have got more. Any guy that would 
hit a man when he was sleeping should be hung, especially 
a guy that had just got out of hospital like he had." Then 
he told me the story behind it all. The eye that looked so 
hard at my cards was glass: the guy was a battle casualty 
from the Hitler Line. 

$*#**#*#* 

SURELY NOT IN RCEMEI 

Appropriate Action — This actually means "do 
you know what to do with it? We don’t." 

In Conference — I don’t know where he is. 

Passed To Higher Authority — Pigeonholed in a 
more sumptuous office to a newcomer. 

Have You Any Comments — Give me some idea 
what it’s all about. 

Under Active Consideration — We have never 
heard of it. However we’ll try to find it in the files. 

It Is Estimated — This is my guess now you 

guess. 

Concur Generally — I haven’t read the document 
and I don’t want to be bound by anything I might say. 

It Is Recommended— We don’t think it will work, 
but you go ahead and stick your neck out and try it. 

For Immediate Action — We have stalled it. long 
enough, now you do something about it. 

For Signature — I thought it up but you sign it 
and take the rap. 
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Let’s count 


OUIF 


blessings 

A man bought a house. Although at first every 
detail of the house had been to his family's liking, it 
wasn’t longbefore the wife was wishing that certain com¬ 
ponents were larger, or smaller, or differently located. 
Repeated discussions eventually convinced them that the 
whole place was unsatisfactory, and they decided to sell 
out and either find or build their dream-place elsewhere. 
The husband placed the property in the hands of a real 
estate dealer, who assured him that a satisfactory deal 
would be arranged in a very short time. 

The next morning the real estate dealer received 
a call from the husband instructing him to cancel the 
whole deal. Politely, but somewhat grimly, he requested 
an explanation of this sudden change of mind. "Well,” 
came the reply, "my wife and I read the advertisement 
you put in last night’s paper about our place here, and it 
made us realize that this is the very place we’ve always 
dreamed of having.” 

The lesson of the above parable is obvious: time 
and familiarity tend to blind us to the value of even our 
most prized possessions. None the less, it is a lesson 
that many of us only learn when it is too late to do anything 
about. I am thinking of several friends and acquaintances 

whom I have known in the Services. 

Most airmen who apply for discharge are in a state 
of mind similar to that of the husband when he decided to 
sell his home. Having become ’brassed off’ by some 
minor unpleasantness, they have forgotten all the good 
points about service life — fellowship, working conditions, 
long holidays, recreation, security, good pay — and the 
entire picture has taken on a sombre and hopeless aspect 
for them. The only solution seems to be discharge and a 
fresh start in the greener fields of civilian life. For men 
who find themselves (as who has not found himself at 
some time or other) in this frame of mind, it might be an 
excellent idea to try the plan adopted by Dafoe’s immortal 
hero, Robinson Crusoe. 

When that unlucky mariner was cast up on an un¬ 
known desert island, his mental outlook was anything but 
carefree. During his first months there, the dismal pros¬ 
pect of living out his days without human companionship 
occasioned thoughts of suicide. Then he began the com¬ 
pilation of a ledger. All the evils that had befallen him 
he listed on the debit side, and all his blessings on the 
credit. He found that each time he entered an evil, the 
ink was hardly dry before a blessing came to his mind 
and was entered on the credit. When he had completed 
his columns, he found to his amazement that the bless¬ 
ings far outnumbered the evils. The contentment this 
discovery afforded him enabled our friend to survive and 
even to enjoy his many years of exile- 

I cannot help feeling that, in almost every case, 
an honest stock-taking will show the dissatisfied airman 
that the many advantages of Service life greatly outweigh 
those features of it that occasion our moans. Further, I 
would suggest to him that before he takes any steps he 
may later bitterly regret, he scrutinize carefully the 
'greener fields’ which so entice him and that he make 
sure that the very‘evils ’ he wishes to escape are not even 
more prevalent on the other side of the fence. 

Constantly I hear from my civilian friends ac¬ 
counts of the injustice, the low pay, the stool pigeons, 
the nepotism and the politics, which be-devil their daily 
lives. Some of these tales may be true, many of them 
probably result only from the narrator’s state of mind. 
Be that as it may, it would seem that these moans of ours 
are not peculiar to the Service, and that neither do we 
suffer from the greater share of woes. 

Therefore let us make whatever comparisons 
we can, with open minds and unemotional appraisal. If 
we take time off to count our blessings, I think we shall 
find that we already have the finest this troubled world of 
today can bestow. 

BY FLT SGT L.H. KELLEY 
IN THE ROUNDEL 


TELEVISION — CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 

After several weeks work on the aerials a good 
strong signal was received at times from Buffalo with a 
very poor one from Rochester. Having obtained these 
good signals, the time had come to put the receiver sig¬ 
nal on the television receiver and try to obtain a picture. 
This was done and to the satisfaction of everyone a use¬ 
ful picture resulted. Meanwhile a new aerial, which had 
been designed for the higher frequency station at Syra¬ 



cuse was ready for erection and a test from ground level 
seemed to indicate that the results would be good. A mast 
was designed to hold the new aerial and when the time 
came for erecting the 75-foot aerial every available per¬ 
son from the Company Commander down lent a hand. 

The results were very gratifying. The picture 
obtained from Syracuse is suitable for entertainment most 
of the time the transmitter is on. At times the reception 
conditions are excellent and the picture is comparable 
with that of a 16 mm sound movie. At other times the 
signal fades and may give poor results over a period of 
half an hour before returning to a good average signal. 

It’s hard to say why such a good signal is avail¬ 
able over such a long distance at such a high frequency 
but the school is ideally situated in that it is about 350 
feet above sea level (about 150 feet above Lake Ontario) 
and that between Kingston and Syracuse there is a cer¬ 
tain expanse of water and relatively little high ground. 
However, in spite of this, there is definitely no direct 
line of sight between the transmitter and receiver. The 
television transmission is subject to some form of bend- 
ingwhich keeps the waves near the ground. It seems that 
reception depends to a certain extent on weather con¬ 
ditions, and it is particularly noticeable that rain and 
high humidity has an adverse effect. 

It is now felt that the Electronics Company of 
the school is in a strong enough position to introduce the 
subject of television into its electronics courses and to 
be able to give suitable demonstrations to go with this 
instruction. It is the ambition of the Commanding Off¬ 
icer, Lt-ColHunt,to have television entertainment avail¬ 
able for staff and students in the messes and canteens 
and it is with this in mind that experiments are being 
pressed for the installation of even bigger and better—and 
higher—aerials on the school water tower. WO I Brown, 
and Cpl Beatty are becoming experts with the safety belts 
and are at the time of writing at the stage where they can 
4o a hand stand on the very peak of the water tower—some 
125 feet up. 

By the time this is in print, it is expected that 
the school will have access to one very good quality pro¬ 
gramme from Syracuse, one good quality programme 
from Buffalo and one programme of doubtful value from 
Rochester. If so, our next move is to pipe the signal to 
receivers in the messes and canteens. 


WHAT NEXT? 

"Medical science has developed a ‘suction-cup’ 
appliance to combat snakebite where serum is not avail¬ 
able.” This is probably the greatest blow to the whiskey 
industry since the formation of the WCTU. 
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A young war-winning sailor, new to the Navy, 
was introduced to a crusty old Admiral in Washington 
last summer. Feeling somewhat abashed, the neophyte 
remarked apologetically, “I’m only a reserve, sir.” 

The old salt gave him a martinet stare, wagged 
a finger at him and said, “Never use the word ‘only’ when 
you describe your status. The US Navy, as such, never 
won a war, nor has the regular Army won one, except 
with the aid of the Reserves pressed into service from 
civil life. Always remember this: You win our wars. 
We simply keep the guns clean during peace time.” 

— Naval Air Station News, 
Anacostia, D.C. (1943) 

**********«£$***** 

All you coffin nail inhalers just scan the next 
few lines and add to your score of knowledge. Who knows, 
you may be next. 

Do you know that the long distance tobacco spit¬ 
ting record, established in 1945, is held by S. Ray Thomp¬ 
son of Charlotte, N.C., who showed his prowess to the 
exter* of 21 feet 2 inches, without benefit of tail wind? 

Do you know that tobacco was not always as pop¬ 
ular as nowadays? In fact one doctor in the 1800s attri¬ 
buted 87 different afflictions to the tobacco habit including 
insanity, athletes foot and the begetting of female children. 

Do you know that one evangelist against tobacco, 
L.N. Fowler, who flourished just before the American 
Civil War, described the case of a once affectionate hus¬ 
band who, after taking to tobacco, became less pious and 
affectionate to his wife and by the time that he smoked 
thirty cigars a day, he could swear like a pirate and beat 
his wife regularly? 

Calverley once wrote about smokers who: 

“Go mad and beat their wives. 

Plunge (after shocking lives). 

Razors and carving knives. 

Into their gizzards.” 

And then there was the man who was too much 
of a gentleman to spit and the tobacco juice he swallowed 
slowly poisoned him. 

Do you know that one of the North American folk 
songs described tobacco thusly: 

“It makes you thin 
It makes you lean. 

It takes the hair right off your bean 
It's the worst darn stuff you’ve ever seen 
I like it." 

President Neilson of Smith College once warned 
his girls against smoking — “It is a dirty, expensive and 
unhygienic habit — to which I am devoted.” 

Camp Borden.Citizen 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

A hollywood tailor shop sports this sign in the 
window: “We believe in freedom of the press; for every 
three suits we dry clean, we give you one free press.” 



They tell of two ambitious little fleas who work¬ 
ed hard and saved their money and finally bought their 
own dog. 


*jc*S*********}:>ic> ** 

What an amazing change comes over many an 
ordinary citizen when he becomes the driver of a car. 
He may be the mildest, most innocuous individual in the 
world, a kind and thoughtful husband, a lover of children 
and dogs, a paragon where all the little courtesies are 
concerned. He will step back with a smile and let any 
woman, 18 or 80, precede him through a doorway. But 
put a steering wheel in his hands and an accelerator un¬ 
der his foot, and he becomes a veritable Frankenstein on 
wheels. Let the same little lady for whom he so gallantly 
held the door dare to get into his way now and he'll take 
fiendish delight in making her scurry for the curb. If he 
can splash a little mud on her into the bargain, that makes 
it all the more fun. It would probably take a Freud or a 
Menninger to explain this strange metamorphosis, but 
whatever the reason, it makes life very unpleasant at 
times for pedestrians. 

Norma Chartres (Social Ed) 
Camp Borden Citizen 

tt***************** 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 

localities with streets yet unpaved and got mired in after 
the first big rainfall.” 

The AAA’s annual estimates of motorists’ mech¬ 
anical woes are based on reports from 16,000 service 
stations, in the US and Canada, under contract to render 
emergency aid to motor club members. Last year, said 
the report, these spent $5,222,456 in extricating their 
members from one difficulty or another. 

Flat tires continued to be the major cause of 
breakdown during the year, with a total of 8,660,000, the 
AAA report said. However, batteries were almost as im¬ 
portant a source of annoyance accounting for 8,012,000 
trouble calls, up 13 per cent from the year before. Other 
highlights from the report were: 

Traffic smashups were reflected in the fact that tow 
trucks and wrecker equipment were dispatched 
7,222,000 times to the rescue of cars with serious 
trouble that could not be repaired on the roadside. 
There were 4,389,000 cases of ignition trouble, up 7 
per cent from 1947, and 3,323,000 complaints of car¬ 
buretor trouble, up 32 per cent. 

The most significant decline in breakdown causes was 
starter trouble, which dropped 23 per cent to 640,000 
calls; increased availability of replacement starters 
may have accounted in part for this decrease. 

Lock and key service, with 677,000 calls was up by 43 
per cent over the year before; while frozen locks may 
have accounted for some of this increase, AAA experts 
point out that push-button locking on many of the later 
models makes it easier for wool-gathering motorists 
to lock the keys in the car. 

The average • motorist called for help l.z times during 
the year; thus the chances that a motorist will get 
through twelve months without a breakdown are a little 
less than even. 

— Tire Battery & Accessory News 
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Lt-Col A.S. McArthur, assistant manager, TTC,, 
Toronto, died suddenly in Washington where he had gone 
to attend a meeting of the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators. 

Lt-Col McArthur served in many capacities dur¬ 
ing World War I, and in World War II he was appointed 
to RCOC, B vehicle section, as a major in July 1941. He 
was well known to many members of this Corps and our 
sympathies are extended to Mrs McArthur and family. 
A son, Lt-Col D.R.B. McArthur of Vancouver served 
with RCEME during the last war. _ 
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PERSONALITIES 


Col J.W. Bishop, on completing the National Defence 
College course, has been appointed Director of Admin¬ 
istration, AHQ. 

********* 

Major A.G. Sangster has been promoted to the rank of 
Lt-Col, and is being posted to command 202 Base Work¬ 
shop, Montreal. 

********* 

MajorP.L.W. Platt has been posted to command Vehicle 
Proving Ground Detachment, VDE to replace Major E.W. 
Coleman posted to DME. 

Capt H. McManus has been posted to DVD. 

Lt Col E.C. King and Major H. Brown have been posted 
to DME. 

********* 

Major G.W. Bruce is at Ft Knox, as a member of the 
US Army Field Force Board. 

********* 

Lieuts K.L.F.Coupland and A.G. Harmer have been pro¬ 
moted to Captain. 

******* ** 

Capt M.R. Robinson of 2 Coy RCEME, the Telecommuni¬ 
cations Inspector for Central Command has recently 
passed the examinations of the Association of Profession¬ 
al Engineers of the Province of Quebec. 


The following officers are attending the Basic RCEME 
Officer's Course at the RCEME School. 

Lieut L.P. Holland and 2/Lieut J.J. Kane. 

The following, having graduated from University in May 
1949, are also on the course. 

2/Lieuts E.P. Bishop; J.A. McKinnon; H.F. Prothero; 
P.A. Tuck; F.G. Johnson; J.J.E. Cuddihey; L.H. Love; 
B. Yarymowich; D.L. Halsall; C.J. Hamilton; B. Dei- 
bert; S.A. Girdler; R.N. Vollett; G.L. O'Brien; G.E. 
Ball; B.H. Goodings; R.H. Hogue, W.J. Mildon; J.J. 
Tevlin; R.H. Sandilands; W.W. Virtue; F.J. McNaugh- 
ton;D.H. Ross; W.J. Jamieson; W.J.A. Groom; W.M. 
James; T.J. Foskett; H.W. House; R.A. Hill; J.R. 
Raby; H.P. Edmunds; N.G. Lane; H.S. Fleming and 
D .H. Fraser. 

********* 

The first A & T Indoctrination Course was conducted at 
The RCEME School from 29 Jun to 5 Jul. Nine small 
arms artificers were instructed by Capt H. Erb on the 
conduct of administration, stores and training within 
RCEME Reserve Force Units. The names of the NCOs 
and their postings are: 

S/Sgts Armstrong and Vivian to No. 7 Sec A & T 
Staff, Saint John, N.B. 

S/Sgts Doherty and Rossin to No. 1 Sec A & T Staff, 
London, Ont. 

S/Sgts Kelly and McGuire to No. 3 Sec A in T Staff, 
Kingston, Ont. 

S/SgtNorton to No. 4 Sec A & T Staff, Montreal, PQ 
S/Sgt Kaye to No. 2 Sec A & T Staff, Sudbury, Ont 
S/Sgt Reddick to No. 5 Sec A & T Staff, Quebec, PQ. 


WHAT, NO LETTERS TO THE EDITOR? No, not a letter. 
In three months, one quarter to be exact, not one letter has been re¬ 
ceived. Are there no beefs about anything, including this magazine? 
Have you no suggestions for the betterment of some condition that now 
exists within the Corps? What about that unusual experience you had, 
or that out-of-the-ordinary job you were called upon to do? 

To quote your Editor-in-Chief in his foreword in our first 
issue; “You need have no hesitation or feeling of reserve in writing 
freely on subjects which you consider may be of interest. Good argu¬ 
ments or disagreements in the form of letters to the editor are gener¬ 
ally enjoyed." What's more, he really meant it. 

We can promise you they won’t be disregarded, but will be 
followed up with perhaps momentous results. (See page 21 for action 
taken on one third of the letters received to date. We have the CO of 
the School to thank for that considered reply.) 

So let's have just pages of letters to the editor. But don’t 
leave it to the other fellow — he may not write either. 














